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ANGUS MACGREGOR’S BACKWOODS STORE. 


CEDAR CREEK; 
FROM THE SHANTY TO THE SETTLEMENT. 
A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE. 
CUAPTER X.—CORDUROY, 
“Tury wor very kind to us,” observed Andy, from 
his elevation in the wagon; “an’ this counthry 
bates all the world at ating and dhrinking.” 
This to Arthur Wynn, who was seated rather de- 
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spondingly in front of the collection of boxes, pots, 
and pails, which formed their stock-in-trade for bush 
life. Sam Holt and Robert were walking on before 
the horse, a furlong a-head; but Arthur had dropped 
behind for meditation’s sake, and taken up his resi- 
dence on the wagon for awhile, with his cap drawn 
over his eyes. I dare say Miss Bell had something 
to do with the foolish boy’s regret for leaving 


| Maple Grove. 
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“ Every day was like a Christmas or an Aisther,” 
continued Andy, who had no idea that any one 
could prefer silence to conversation; “an’ the 
sarvints had parlour fare in the kitchen always, an’ 
a supper that was like a dinner, just before goin’ to 
bed. Throth, they had finetimes of it—puddius an’ 
pies, if you plaze: the bare lavins would feed a 
family at home. An’ it’s the same, they tell me, 
in all the farmers’ houses round about. I never 
thought to see so much vittles.” 

No reply could be elicited from Mr. Arthur Wynn 
but a grunt. 

“Didn't you?” put in the driver, with a small 
Andy had deemed him too far distant 
to catch his words, as he walked beside his horse. 

“Why, then, you've long ears, my man; but 
sure it’s kind father for ye,” retorted Mr. Callaghan, 
his eye twinkling wickedly. I fear that his subtle 
irony was lost upon its subject. “Of coorse I'm 
not used to ye’re foreign food. Our vittles at home 
are a dale dacenter, though not so common.” 

And Arthur, through his half-drowsy ears, was 
amused by the colloquy that ensued, in the course 
of which Andy completely floored the Canadian by 
a glowing description of Dunore, delivered in the 
present tense, but referring, alas! to a period of 
sixteen or twenty years previously. But the smart 
black-eyed backwoodsman wound up with the utterly 
incredulous speech :-— 

“ They left ali them riches, to come and settle in 

ur bush! whew!” He jerked his whip resound- 
ingly upon the frying-pan and tin kettle in the 
rear, which produced a noise so curiously illustra- 
tive of his argument, that Arthur laughed heartily, 
and shook off his fit of blues. 

The aspeet of Nature would have helped him to 
do that. The thousand dyes of the woods were 
brilliant as if the richest sunset had gushed: from 
the heavens, and paimted the earth with a per- 
manent glory of colowr. A drapery of crimson 
and gold endued the maples; the wild bimes and 
briers were covered with orange and scarlet berries; 
the black-pIumed pime trees rose solemnly behind. 
A flat country, for the most part; and, as the 
travellers slowly receded westward, settlements 
became sparse and small; the grand forests closed 
more densely round them; solitary clearings broke 
the monotony of trees. 

The first of anything that one sees or experiences, 
remains stronger than all after impressions on the 
memory. With what interest did the embryo 
settlers regard the first veritable log-hut that pre- 
sented itself, surrounded by half an acre of stumps, 
among which struggled potatoes and big yellow 
squashes. A dozen hens pecked about; a con- 
sumptive-looking cow suspended her chewing, as 
also did her master his hoeing, to gaze after the 
wagon, till it disappeared beyond the square frame 
of forest which shut in the little clearing. 

Again the long lines of stately oaks and firs, with 
a straight and apparently endless road between them, 
like the examples of perspective in beginners’ draw- 
ing books, but with the vanishing point always 
receding. 

“T sce they’ve turnpiked this road since I was 
on it before,” observed the driver. 


sneer. 





“Where?” asked Andy, looking about. “I 
don’t see a turnpike—an’ sure I ought to know a 
tollman’s dirty face inany place. Sorra house here 
at all at all, or a gate; or a ha’porth except trees,” 
he added in a disgusted manner. 

“There,” said the Canadian, pointing to a 
ploughed line along each side of the road, whence 
the earth had been thrown up in the centre by a 
scraper; “that’s turnpiking.” 

“Yeo might have invented a new name,” rejoined 
the Irishman with an offended air, “an’ not be mis- 
lading people. I thought it was one of the ould 
pike-gates where I used to have to pay fourpince for 


‘me ass and car; an’ throth, much as I hated it, 


I'd be a’most glad to see one of the sort here, just 
for company’s sake. A mighty lonesome counthry 
ye have, to be sure !” 

“Well, we can’t be far from Greenock now ; and J 
see a bit of a snake fence yonder.” 

Tt was another clearing, on a more enterprising 
scale than the Iast described; the forest had becn 
pushed back farther, and a good wooden house 
erected in the open space; zigzag rail fences in- 
closed a few fields almost clear of stumps, and an 
orchard was growing up behind. A man in a red 
shirt, who was engaged in underbrushing at a little 
distance, said that “the town” was ouly a mile 
away—Greenock, on the Clyde. 

Alas for nomenclature! The wagon scrambled 
down a rather steep declivity, towards a dozen 
houses scattered beside a stream: stumps stood 
erect. in the simgle short street, and a ferry-boat 
was the only craft enlivening the shore. A Green- 
ock without commerce or warehouses, a Clyde with- 
out wharves or ships, or the possibility of either— 
what mere travesty effeeted by a name! 

“A nest of Scottish emigrants, I suppose,” said 
Robert Wynn, as he contemplated “the town.” 

“Yes, and they'll push their place up to some- 
thing,” replied Sam Holt: “if pluck amd persever- 
ance can do it, they will. Only one enemy can ruin 
a Scotchman here, and that’s ‘the drap drink’ 
Ten to-one that in twenty years youw find this ground 
covered with factories and thousands of houses; 
that solitary store is the germ of streets of shops, 
and the tavern will expand into half a score hotcls. 
Sandy will do it all.” 

“Tm afraid you could not speak so well of Irish 
progress.” 

“Because the canker of their religion continues 
to produce its legitimate effects in most cases; and 
the influence of whisky—the great bane of social 
life in our colony—is'even more predominant than 
over the lower class Scotch settlers. Still, they do 
infinitely better here than at home; and you'll mect 
with many a flourishing Hibernian in the back: 
woods and pioneer cities.” 

“T presume this is a pioneer city ?’ 
round at the handful of wooden shanties. 

“Don’t despise it; Rome had as small a begin- 
ning, and was manned by no more indomitable 
hands and hearts than our frontier emigrants.” 

“We are producing quite a sensation,” said Ro- 
bert. For the major part of the inhabitants came 
out of doors to view the strangers, with that cari- 
osity which characterizes a new-born society; many 
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of the men bethought themselves of some business 
at the wooden tavern by the water-side, where the 
wagon drew up and the new arrivals entered in. 

A store where everything was sold, from a nail 
er a spool of “slack,” to a keg of spirits or an 
almanack: sold for money when it could be had, 
for flour or wool or potash when it couldn’t ; like- 
wise a post-office, whither a stage came once a week 
with an odd passenger, or an odd dozen of news- 
papers and letters; likewise the abode of a magis- 
trate, where justice was occasionally dispensed and 
marriages performed. The dwelling that united 
all these offices in its single person, was a long, 
low, frame-house, roofed with shingles, and but one 
story in height; proprictor, a certain canny Scot, 
named Angus Macgregor, who, having landed at 
Quebec with just forty shillings in the world, was 
making rapid strides to wealth here, as a landed 
proprietor and store-keeper without rivalry. Others 
of the clan Gregor had come out, allured by tidings 
of his prosperity, and so the broad Doric of Low- 
land Scotch resounded about the tavern-table, al- 
most as much as the Canadian twang. 

All doing well. Labour was the sole commodity 
they possessed, and it sufficed to purchase the best 
things of life in Canada, especially that slow upward 
rising in circumstances and possessions, which is 
one of the sweetest sensations of struggling hu- 
manity, and which only a favoured few among the 
working classes can enjoy at home. Robert Wynn 
was almost as curious about their affairs as they 
were about his ; for he was energized afresh by every 
instance of progress, and little inducement was re- 
quired to draw from the settlers their own histories, 
which had the single monotony running through 
each, of gradual growth from poverty to prosperity. 

“ What sort of roads have you across the ferry 
to the Cedars ?” inquired Sam Holt of mine host. 

“The first part of the concession line is pretty 
good, but I canna say as much for the ‘corduroy’ 
afterwards : the riding’s not so easy there, I guess.” 

“Corduroy !” ejaculated Arthur. 

“Oh, wait till you feel it,” said Sam, with much 
amusement in his eyes. “It’s indescribable. I hope 
we won’t mect it in the dark, that’s all.” 

“ Drivin’ across ladders for ever, with the rungs 
very far apart,” explained a Canadian to Andy, in 
the background, as the latter rubbed his finger-tips 
over the ribs in the material of his pantaloons, and 
looked puzzled. 

“An’ what description of vahicle stands sich 
thratement ?” asked Mr. Callaghan, “ an’ what de- 
scription of baste ?” 

“QOxen is the handiest, ’cos they’ve the strongest 
legs,” returned his informant, with a fresh puff of 
his pipe. 

“Well, of all the counthries * began Andy, for 
the twentieth time that day ; and perhaps as many 
as ten additional utterances of the ejaculation were 
forced by the discovery that he and the gentlemen 
were to occupy the same sleeping apartment ; but, 
above all, by the revelation that behind a ragged 
curtain in the corner reposed two wayfaring wo- 
men, going to join their husbands in the woods, 
and having also a baby. The latter creature, not 
being at all overawed by its company, of eourse 
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screamed in the night whenever the fancy seized 
it; and good-natured Andy found himself at one 
period actually walking up and down with the 
warm bundle of flannel in his arms, patting it on 
the back soothingly. 

Next morning they left the little settlement, 
and, crossing the ferry, again plunged into the pri- 
meval forest. Robert felt as if that mock Clyde 
were the Rubicon of their fate. 

“T leave the old degenerate life,’ he murmured 
to himself, “ with all its traditions of ease. I go 
forth to face Fortune in these wilds, and to win 
her, if ever sturdy toil of limb and brain sue- 
ceeded.” 

This spirit of independence was manly, but Ro- 
bert did not at the moment join to it the nobler 
spirit of dependence on the Divine Disposer of 
events: self-trust filled his heart; and this is the 
great snare of youth. 

“ You are looking unusually valorous,” said Sam 
Holt, who marched alongside. He had volunteered 
to stay with them for their first fortnight of bush 
life, like a kind fellow, as he was. Something 
about these young Wynns had attracted his re- 
gard, and perhaps a touch of compassion. Te 
would, at least, help them to put up the shanty, he 
said. 

And truly the road grew very bad; at a short 
bit of swamp they made their first acquaintance 
with “corduroy.” jSam explained the structure 
when the wagon had done bumping over it: 
trunks of trees had been laid along the road as 
“sleepers” in three continuous lines; and across 
them round logs, close together by theory, but in 
practice perhaps a foot or two apart, with unknown 
abysses of mud between. 

They wished even for the corduroy expedient a 
little further on, when the line became encum- 
bered with stumps left from the underbrushing, and 
which caught in the axletree every few score yards. 
Now came the handspikes into action, which pro- 
vident Sam had cnt, and laid into the wagon 
when the road was fair and smooth; for the wheels 
had to be lifted high enough to slip over the ob- 
stacles. In the pauses of manual labour came the 
chilling thought, “All this difficulty between us 
and home.” 

Sunlight faded from the tree-tops; and soon 
night was descending darkly among the pines. 

“We must either camp in the woods, or get 
shelter at some settler’s,” decided Sam. “We'll 
try a quarter of a mile farther, and see what it 
brings.” So away they went again, shouting at the 
oxen, and endeavouring fo steer the equipage free of 
mud-holes and stumps. 

“T guess our cups and saucers are all in a smash,” 
said Arthur. Robert had a secret misgiving to the 
same effect; but then, crockeryware is a luxury to 
which no shanty-man has a right. Andy rescued 
a washing-basin and ewer, by wearing the former 
on his head and the latter on his left arm—helmet 
and shield-wise; except at intervals, when he took 
his turn at handspiking. 

A light gleamed through the trees, and a dog 
barked simultaneously: they were on the verge 
of a clearing; and, hearing the voices outside, the 
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owner of the house came forth to welcome the tra- 
vellers, with a heartiness widely different from the 
common-place hospitality of more crowded coun- 
trices. 





NOBODY’S GHOST. 

A TRUE GOBLIN sTORY. 
Ir was towards the end of August, just at the close 
of the very sultry weather when fashionable Lon- 
don is said to be out of town. I had been wander- 
ing all the morning up and down Fleet Strect and 
the Strand, looking in at the shop windows, or 
down the narrow sleepy thoroughfares which open 
on the river, lamenting that I had nothing to do, and 
almost regretting shat I had taken my holiday. I 
don’t know under what impulse it was that I turned 
into the Temple, and, with my hands in my pockets, 
strolled through Pump Court, and got drifted 
somehow up two pair of stairs to the chambers of 
my old chum Fluker. 

Fluker was tying up some documents with red 
tape, and was evidently glad to sce me. 

“The very face,” said he, “that I was wishing 
to see. We are off to-morrow, Mrs. F. and I, 
down to old Ludgate-super-mare for a month. 
Flinders and his wife are going with us; and I 
was thinking that if you would join our party we 
should have a pleasant time of it. What say you?” 

“T think I'll go.” 

“Bravo! try and meet us at the railway station 
at ten to-morrow morning, and we will all run 
down together. Excuse me now; I have some last 
preparations to make.” 

I repaired to the station at the appointed hour 
next morning. I found Fluker and the ladies wait- 
ing on the platform, and Mr. Flinders composing 
himself to sleep in the corner of a carriage of which 
our party had taken possession. We had a plea- 
sant run down, and reached our destination about 
noon. Fluker had engaged rooms at Mrs. Ban- 
tam’s before he was aware that I should accompany 
him, and when we arrived at her door in the fly it 
was discovered that there was no sleeping accom- 
+odation for me.- She was going at once to recom- 
mend me to the care of a neighbour, when Bantam 
himself came forward, smelling powerfully of pitch, 
and loudly insisted that I should not be sent away 
—asserting that they could manage to receive me 
very well. The kind man had a big, broad, round 
head like a pumpkin; Mrs. Bantam’s head was like 
‘a pumpkin too; and Master Billy Bantam, a stout 
boy of some twelve years, showed a round pumpkin- 
shaped head also. What struck me, in addition, 
as rather remarkable, was the presence of an enor- 
mous pumpkin, as big and as round as a thirteen 
inch shell, which lay ripening in the sun, in the 
little patch of garden-ground. 

We made ourselves comfortable in the small 
square sitting-room, and, having first taken a snack 
of lunch, set out for the sands in search of an appe- 
tite for dinner; and on our return I found that my 
accommodation had been provided for by the dis- 
missal of Master Billy, who had been despatched 
off inland somewhere, and whose little attic in the 
roof I was to occupy. 





I need not describe the manner in which we 
passed our days at the sea-side. Everybody knows 
that we bathed in the mornings, promenaded the 
sands in the forenoons, and the cliffs in the even- 
ings, to the music of the band; that we poked 
about and groped for marine wonders among the 
sea-weed and the drift; and as long as it was fair 
weather out of doors in the day time, we never went 
in save to eat and to sleep; that we made trips in 
donkey-chaises and one-horse flys, and purchased 
the pangs of sea-sickness at a shilling an hour in 
the sailing yachts—and so spent the time in our 
quest of health. 

In this agreeable manner we had passed nearly 
a fortnight, when the weather began to change and 
show symptoms of approaching storms. Antici- 
pating a wet day on the morrow, I had stayed out 
late one evening to watch the gathering clouds 
which rolled up from the south-west, and to enjoy 
in solitude the thunder of the swelling surges as 
the ponderous curling masses dashed into spray on 
the sounding shore. I am not much given to sen- 
timent; but some old reminiscences came back to 
me that night—memories of one whose arm pressed 
tenderly on mine as I wandered on that very spot 
more than twenty long years ago; and in their 
society I lingered longer on the beach than I should 
otherwise have done, listening to the wild din of 
the restless billows. 

When I got into the house, I found the company 
rather dull. They were speculating ruefully on the 
sudden change of weather, which had turned our 
summer almost into winter at once. The very 
wailing of the wind gave our thoughts a melancholy 
direction, and we sat late round the fire, telling 
tales of wrecks and disasters at sea—Mr. Flixders 
regaling us with a dismal tragedy which he him- 
self had witnessed on that very spot. 

It was about twelve o'clock that night when we 
rang for candles and went off to bed. I did not 
go to sleep, but lay thinking and dreaming awake 
of the old times of my past youth. I heard the 
breakers booming on the shore, and the rattling 
clatter of the shingle, as the tide rose beyond the 
limits of the sands. I heard the wailing cries and 
moans of the rising wind, and I heard the church 
clock strike the quarters, and then the great bell 
clanged one. Still I could not sleep; the winds, 
the waves, my troubled thoughts, kept me awake 
for another hou. ‘Two had just struck, and I was 
feeling the welcome oblivion of slumber creeping 
over me, when, in an instant, I was startled into 
the middle of the floor by a noise so horribly loud, 
sudden, and close to my head, as nearly bereft me 
of my wits. I listened in a maze of terror and 
apprehension. Bang! it went again, but not nearly 
so loud or so near; and then bang! bang! bang! 
bang! in distinct sonorous explosions, which seemed 
gradually moving off, as though a battery of twenty- 
four pounders, in the act of firing salutes, were 
marching downstairs in set time to a solemn adagio 
movement. The terrible din ran through tbe 


whole house, and literally shook the walls. I 
heard it exploding far down till it reached the 
ground floor, when the sound died out in a hollow, 
threatful, and portentous kind of growl. 
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Tt had hardly ceased, when from all parts of the 
house rose a chorus of shrieks, screams, and outcries, 
which were, if possible, still more alarming. I got 
a light, and hurried on a few garments. I had 
hardly done so ere the whole household were 
crowded on the garret landing outside my door, 
all in hasty deshabille, and all in a state of uncon- 
trollable affright. Poor Mrs. Fluker had fainted. 
Mrs. Flinders was in hysterics. The two gentle- 
men, at their wit’s end, were bawling for water, 
for light, for the doctor, for the constable, for the 
watchman, for the fire-engine—for everything or 
anything to mitigate the gencral fear and perplexity. 
An elderly couple who lodged in the parlours had 
rolled themselves in blankets, and bolted up-stairs 
to join the rest, and they sat with rueful faces, 
shivering with cold, on the top step. Bantam, in 
a blue shirt and red night-cap, was crouching in a 
corner, rolling his eyes and ejaculating something 
about the Flying Dutchman; and Mrs. Bantam, as 
soon as I made my appearance with the light, clung 
reund my neck, and began babbling about her dear 
boy Billy, whom she seemed to imagine I had made 
away with. Perhaps had I been, as the rest of the 
household were, startled by that terrible noise from 
a sound sleep, I should have been as thoroughly 
bewildered. 

When my light had made it evident that there 
was nothing murderous or supernatural amongst 
us, the scared group began to be a little more 
composed. Mrs. Bantam produced water from 
some closet in the roof, and Bantam, from the 
same quarter, lugged forth a long, rusty, basket- 
hilted sword, which he thrust into my hand, and, 
while his teeth yet chattered in his head, pointed 
down the stairs—intimating, as I supposed, that, 
thus armed, I should go in search of the apparition. 
By this time the ladies had been partially recovered, 
and more lights were procured. I accepted the 
rusty weapon, and asked Fluker to accompany me 
in the search; he seized another candle, and was 
in the act of following, when his wife threw herself 
on his neck, and threatened to die on the spot if he 
stirred an inch. Flinders, who, I verily believe, 
had never fully awoke, and who seemed to be 
suffering in the grasp of a nightmare, could not be 
got to move. I was obliged to go by myself; and 
therefore, holding the candle forward in my left 
hand, and with the long sword ready to thrust in 
my right, I proceeded cautiously down the stairs. 

Not a trace or vestige of anything was to be 
discovered from the top of the house to the bottom; 
the doors, both front and back, were double-locked, 
bolted, and chained; the sitting-rooms and kitchen 
were empty. At the end of the passage, in the rear, 
the door of a small pantry stood half open, and I 
looked in; but there was nothing to be seen save a 
few cold relics of our yesterday’s dinner, a couple 
of loawes, a pan of milk left to settle for the morn- 
ing’s cream, and Mrs. Bantam’s old pattens on the 
square yard of flooring beneath. There was no 
underground floor, and, as I could go no farther, 
{ returned to the anxious group upstairs to report 
progress. 

We-were not much reassured; the absence of 
burglar or assassin, if it relieved our fears of 





violence, did not solve the mystery. What was 
the source of that horrible din which had _ petrified 
us all? what did it portend? what should we do? 
Should we rouse the neighbours, and call in the 
police; or, should we wait till morning, and then 
summon their assistance? The last-named plan 
was at length resolved upon; and all returned to 
bed, though not to sleep. 

While we were getting our breakfast, Bantam 
went out, and soon returned with a couple of police- 
men and an inspector from the station, who ex- 
amined rigidly every crevice and corner of the 
house, and questioned and cross-examined every 
inmate, and discovered—nothing. That being the 
case, the ladies joined in declaring they would not 
pass another night in the house. Mrs. Flinders 
began at once to pack up; her example was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Fluker; and the gentlemen were 
left to sett'e the matter with the landlady. As the 
apartments had been taken fora month, there was, 
of course, the month’s rent to pay. From motives 
of economy, I objected to the sacrifice, and proposed 
that we should stay till the end of the week, at 
any rate, and see if the disturbance were repeated. 
After much debate, my friends declined their assent 
to my proposition, and the result was that they all 
departed, leaving me alonc in the lodgings, which I 
had henceforth to myself. As the weather had now 
set in wet and windy, they did not take other apart- 
ments in the town, but returned at once to London. 

Both Bantam and his wife were well satisfied 
that I had stayed behind; they were pleased to say 
that I had saved the reputation of their house by 
remaining, and they treated me with great civility 
accordingly. Nevertheless, they were dismally per- 
plexed with the alarming and unaccountable expe- 
rience we had undergone. Bantam, in particular, 
who would have faced the fiercest tempest at sea 
in that little coble of his, or have worked his gun 
like a hero on board of a man of war, could not 
recover his presence of mind. He sought fre- 
quent counsels with me on the subject, day after 
day; and though the fearful disturbance never 
again took place, he could not get it out of his 
head. He smoked no end of pipes in cogitation 
over the mystery, and was continually waylaying 
me, or coming to me in my room, with some 
most absurd supposition or hypothesis which he 
fancied might tend to clear it up; and twice I de- 
tected him nailing an old horse-shoe on the doors 
of his dwelling. I believe the poor man was really 
afraid of his own company, and that he dreaded the 
moment of my departure from the place. 

Perhaps I enjoyed myself as much during that 
solitary fortnight’s sojourn on the breezy, cloudy, 
surge-beaten shore as I should have done had my 
friends remained. I allowed the whole flood of old 
associations to come back unrestrained. I lived my 
lost youth over again, revisited all the old spots in 
spite of the rain and scud—the broad, grey-green, 
sheep-spotted downs, the old cathedral town, the 
little inland villages with their ivy-towered churches, 
and the quiet-looking dells where I had wandered 
in those vanished days with her who had loved 
them well, and loved them all the better because I 
loved them also. I could recall those tender me- 





mories with pleasure, though it was a pensive and 
melancholy pleasure too; but alas! I could not re- 
call the aspirations of that same distant time with 
an equal amount of satisfaction. I knew too well 
that I had fallen 
* from the sublime intent 
Of my youth’s age——” 

that I had never been what I had aspired to be, and 
that now it was vain to expect that those dearly- 
cherished hopes and day-dreams would ever be 
realized. But I am growing romantic: let me re- 
sume my story. 

Two days before that fixed for my return to town, 
Bantam, probably not willing to be left without com- 
pany, and not expecting any more lodgers at this 
advanced stage of the season, sent for his son Billy. 
The boy came back in the afternoon of the same 
day, and was received by both parents with violent 
demonstrations of affection, which in my view he 
seemed rather to repel than to reciprocate. He 
broke away from their endearments and ran into 
the kitchen, where he clamoured loudly for dinner, 
affirming that he had eaten nothing since morning. 
His mother set food before him, and he sat gor- 
mandizing for a full hour before he rose from table. 
I heard him then clatter up the stairs in his hob- 
nailed shoes ; he passed my door, and ascended still 
further till he came to the topmost landing, where 
was his dormitory, which I had occupied. On a 
sudden I heard him burst into a roar, which sub- 
sided into a vigorous blubbering and sobbing and 
an angry stamping with his feet. 

Thinking he had met with some accident, I ran 
to see what was the matter. ‘There stood the 
awkward urchin, twisting his knuckles into his 
eyes, while the big tears ran down his cheeks, 

“ What is the matter, my boy?” 

“ Boo—oo—oo ! where’s my pumpkin ?” 

“ Where’s your pumpkin! what pumpkin ?” 

“ Somebody have stoled it. I wants my pump- 
kin—give me my pumpkin! you've got it! boo— 
oo—oo !” 

Mrs. Bantam, who by this time had reached the 
spot, now interposed. 

* What do you mean,” said she, “by talking in 
that way to the gentleman? You deserve a good 
beating.” 

“ Nol don’t; I wants my pumpkin. Oh dear, oh!” 

* And where did you put your pumpkin, then, 
Billy, when you went away ?” 

“T hanged him up there,” whined Billy, pointing 
to the trap-door which opened out on to the roof, 
“and he’s gone! boo—oo !” 

At this point a light broke in upon me; I began 
to scent the trail of that mysterious thundering 
visitor at last. 

“ Stop, Billy,” said I, “be a man now, and tell 
us all about it.” At the same time I thrust some 
halfpence into his hand, and patted him on the 
back encouragingly. 

Billy clutched the coppers, and began drying his 
tears on his cuff; and after a few more sobs and some 
desperate gulping, he was able to speak more collect- 
edly. We gathered from his broken narrative that 
on the day of our party’s arrival, when he had been 
despatched to his quarters in a neighbouring village 
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to make room for me, he had, before he left, cut 
that huge pumpkin which I had noticed in the gar- 
den, and which had been his pride and care all the 
summer, and had lugged it upstairs to stow it away. 
In order to preserve it from injury, he had tied a 
string to the stem, and, driving a nail into the trap- 
door, had hung the pumpkin on the nail, intending 
that it should remain there all the winter to ripen 
the seeds. 

I did not want to hear any more. I knew now 
all about the gourd and the goblin too. “Come, 
Billy,” said I, “I think I can find your pumpkin. 
Now, Mrs. Bantam, will you be so good as to lend 
me a lighted candle P” ‘The landlady stared at my 
request, but brought the candle, and I at once pro- 
ceeded on my search. I looked at the trap-door, 
which was in a dark corner rather high up, and I 
saw the hole made by the nail. It was plain now 
that the weight of that enormous gourd had drawn 
out the nail, which the boy had insecurely fastened ; 
that its fall to the ground in the dead of the night 
had produced the tremendous explosion that terri- 
fied us all, and that the regular bangs which followed 
were the effects of its bounding down the stairs two 
or three steps at a time, under the impetus of its 
descent. When I had given Mrs. Bantam the hint, 
she saw how the thing had come to pass as plainly 
as I did myself. Remembering that the pantry 
door had stood open that night, I knew that the 
pumpkin must have rolled into it, and that there 
it would be found; and there it was accordingly 
recovered by Billy, who crawled in after it, and 
found it wedged fast between the floor and the roof, 
which shelyed down to the ground at an angle. 
Had I been in search of a pumpkin, I should cevr- 
tainly have found it myself on the night of the acci- 
dent; but then I was in search, sword in hand, of 
a goblin, or a burglar at the least. 

Bantam came in just as we had completed the 
discovery and solved the mystery which had per- 
plexed us so long. He could not conceal his satis- 
faction, which was evidently intense, and made a 
new man of him. “ You young dog!” he said to 
Billy, “if ever you do that again, I'll 3” but 
without finishing his threat, he kissed and hugged 
the delinquent with unmitigated and uncontrol- 
lable delight. 

And thus ends the history of Nobody’s Ghost. 





MR. BIANCONI AND HIS CARS. 


Wz have received from Mr. Bianconi the following 
letter, which is quite in keeping with the reputation 
he has long borne as a man of generous kind- 
ness, as well as a publie benefactor to his adopted 
country. 

“ My attention was called to the article (in No. 
454 of ‘The Leisure Hour’) bearing my name, in 
which I fear you give me more merit than I feel 1 
deserve, and in which you state that you believe I 
now live in retirement, etc. I am anxious to set 
you right on this point. I am not living in retire- 


ment, as I could not reconcile to myself deserting 
the interest of, and protection to, a vast number of 
men who have grown on my establishment, now a 
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third generation, and who consequently would feel 
the want ofemployment. ‘The extension of railways 
in this country has greatly reduced my establish- 
ment, and the wearing out of my old staff keeps 
pace with this reduction, so as greatly to relieve 
my responsibility. 

“T inclose a copy of a paper presented by me to 
the last meeting of the British Association in Dublin, 
of which you may make any use you please.” 


re 


—s— enka, 


—==> 
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MR. BIANCONI’S REPORT. 


Referring to the synopsis of my establishment, 
submitted in a concise form to your Association, at 
its Session in Cork, in 1843, I now tzke the liberty 
of submitting some fyrther particulars, embracing 
its origin, with its present condition, and the extent 
of its operations. My establishment originated 
immediately after the peace of 1815, having then 
had the advantage of a supply of first class horses 
intended for the army, and rating in price from ten 
to twenty pounds each, one of which drew a car and 
six persons with ease seven miles an hour. The 
demand for such horses having ceased, the breeding 
of them naturally diminished, and, after some time, 
T found it necessary to put two inferior horses to do 
the work of one. Finding I thus had extra horse 
power, I increased the size of the car—which held 
six passengers, three on each side—to one capable 
of carrying eight; and in proportion as the breed of 
horses improved, I continued to increase the size of 
the cars for summer work, and to add to the number 
of horses in winter, for the conveyance of the same 
number of passengers, until I converted the two- 
wheeled two-horse cars into four-wheeled cars, 
drawn by two, three, or four horses, according to 
the traffic on the respective roads, and the wants 
of the public. 

The freedom of communication has greatly added 
to the elevation of the lower classes ; for, in propor- 
tion as they found that travelling by a car, with a 
saving of time, was cheaper than walking with a loss 
of it, they began to appreciate the value of speedy 
communication, and hence have been, to an almost 
incalculable extent, travellers by my cars, where, 
mixing with the better orders of society, their own 
moral elevation has been of a decided character. 
As the establishment extended, I was surprised 
and delighted at its commercial and moral import- 
ance. I found, as soon as I had opened communi- 
cation with the interior, the consamption of manu- 
factured goods had greatly increased. The compe- 
tition of parties availing themselves of the facilities 
of travelling was so great, that, instead of buying at 
second-hand, after many profits, they were enabled 
to obtain the supplies nearer the manufacturer. In 
the more remote parts of Ireland, for instance, on 
my opening the communication from Tralee to 
Cahirciveen in the south, Galway to Clifden in 
the west, and Ballina to Belmullet in the north- 
west, purchasers were obliged to give eight or nine 
pence a yard for calico for shirts, subsequently sold 





for three and four pence, thus enabling that portion 
of the population who could previously barely afford 
only one shirt each, to have two for a less price than 
was paid for one; and in the same ratio other com- 
modities came into general use at reduced prices. 

The formation of my first car, conveying pas- 
sengers back to back, on the principle of the out- 
side car now so much used in Dublin, was ad- 
mirably adapted to its purposes; and it frequently 
happened that, whilst on one side were sitting some 
of the higher classes, persons as opposite in position 
were seated on the other. Not only was this un- 
accompanied by any inconvenience, but I consider 
its effects were very salutary; as many who had no 
status were, by coming into casual communicatior 
with the educated classes, inspired with the im- 
portance of, and respect for, social position. 

The growth and extent of railways necessarily 
affected my establishment and diminished its opera- 
tions, by withdrawing from it ten two-wheeled cars, 
travelling daily 450 miles ; twenty-two four-wheeled 
cars, travelling daily 1620 miles; five coaches, tra- 
velling daily 376 miles—thus making a total falling 
off of thirty-seven vehicles, travelling daily 2446 
miles. Notwithstanding this falling off, the conse- 
quent result of the extension of railways, I still have 
over 900 horses, working thirty-five two-wheeled 
cars, travelling daily 1752 miles; twenty-two four- 
wheeled cars, travelling daily 1500 miles; ten 
coaches, travelling daily 992 miles—making in the 
whole sixty-seven conveyances, travelling daily 4244 
miles, and extending over portions of twenty-two 
counties, viz:—Cork, Clare, Carlow, Cavan, Done- 
gal, Fermanagh, Galway, King’s, Kilkenny, Kerry, 
Limerick, Longford, Leitrim, Mayo, Queen’s County, 
Roscommon, Sligo, Tipperary, Tyrone, Waterford, 
Wexford, and Westmeath. 

Anxious to aid as well as I could the resources 
of the country, mamy of which lay so long unpro- 
ductive, I used this establishment, as far as prac- 
ticable, to effect so desirable an object. For instance, 
I enabled the fishermen on the western coast to 
avail themselves of a rapid transit for their fresh 
fish, which, being a very perishable article, would 
be comparatively profitless unless its conveyance to 
Dublin and other suitable markets could be insure 
within a given time; so that those engaged in the 
fisheries of Clifden, Westport, and other places, 
sending their produce by my conveyances on one 
day, could rely on its reaching its destination the 


conveyances being provided and put on in the pro- 
per seasons. The amount realized by this valuable 
traffic is almost incredible, and has, in my opinion, 
largely contributed to the comfort and independence 
now so happily contrasting with the lamentable con- 
dition the west of Ireland presented a few years 
since. 

T shall conclude by two observations, which, I 
think, illustrate the increasing prosperity of the 
country, and the progress of the people. First, 
although the population has so considerably de- 
creased by emigration and other causes, the pro- 
portion of travellers by my conveyances is greater 
—thus demonstrating that the people appreciate 
not only the money-value of time, but also the 
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advantages of an establishment designed and worked 
for their particular use and development, now forty- 
two years in operation. Secondly, the peaceable and 
high moral bearing of the Irish people, which can 
only be known and duly appreciated by those who 
live amongst them, and who have, as I have had, 
long and constant intercourse with them. 

I have therefore been equally surprised and 
pained to observe in portions of the respectable 
press, both in England and Ireland, repeated attacks 
on the morality of our population, charging them 
with a proneness to violate the laws, and with a 
disregard of private property ; but, as one fact is 
worth a thousand assertions, I offer, in contradiction 
of those statements, this indisputable fact :—My 
conveyances, many of them carrying very important 
mails, have been travelling during all hours of the 
day and night, often in lonely and unfrequented 
places, and during the long period of forty-two years 
that my establishment is now in existence, the 
slightest injury has never been done by the people to 
my property, or that intrusted to my care; and this 
fact gives me greater pleasure than any pride I 
might feel in reflecting upon the other rewards of 
my life’s labour. 


In the conversation that followed the reading of 
this paper, Mr. Bianconi stated that he found by 
experience he could better work a horse eight miles 
a day for six days in the week than six miles a day 
for seven days in the week. By not working on 
Sunday he effected a saving of twelve per cent. 





LIGHTS ALOFT—THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


In higher latitudes than our own, when the sky 
of the winter night is clear of clouds, the air calm, 
and the stars shine out with the greatest distinctness 
through the transparent atmosphere, while various- 
ly-coloured auroral lights flare aloft, finely contrast- 
ing with the silvery snow of the ground beneath, 
the scene is very striking, often gorgeous; yet itis 
solemn withal, and sometimes even awful to the 
stranger, owing to the seemingly portentous fea- 
tures of the celestial spectacle, gazed upon amid 
the solitude and stillness of an arctic region. Such 
a scene suggested the fine lines of a northern poet, 
“Evening Reflections on the Majesty of God, on 
seeing the great Northern Lights.” 


** Now day conceals her face, and darkness fills 
The field, the forest, with the shades of night ; 
The gloomy clouds are gathering round the hills, 
Veiling the last ray of the lingering light. 
The abyss of heaven appears, the stars are kindling round ; 
Who, who can count those stars, whe that abyss can sound? 


** Just as a sand ’whelmed in the infinite sea ; 
_ Array the frozen iceberg sends to heaven ; 
A feather in the fierce flame’s majesty ; . 
A mote, by midnight’s maddened whirlwind driven ; 
Am I, midst this parade, an atom, less than nought, 
Lost and o’erpowered by the gigantic thought. 


** And we are told by wisdom’s knowing ones, 
That there are multitudes of worlds like this; 
That yon unnumbered lamps are glowing suns, 
And each a link amidst creation is: 


AURORA BOREALIS. 


** Where are thy secret laws, oh, Nature, where ? 
Thy North Lights glitter in the wintry zone; 
How dost thou light from ice thy torches there ? 
There has thy sun some sacred, secret throne ? 

See in yon frozen sea what glories have their birth ; 

Thence night leads forth the day t’ illuminate the earth.” 
The writer, Michael Lomonosoy, flourished during 
the first half ofthe last century. He was the father 
of Russian peectry, became eminent alse as a man of 
science, and rose to the directorship of the univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg. Born near the icy shores 
of the White Sea, he was far more familiar with 
auroral phenomena than we are. ‘Though seen in 
our own country, the luminous meteor is only an 
occasional yisitant, and there are often long inter- 
vals of intermission; but in more northerly lati- 
tudes it occurs with great frequency, and with in- 
comparably greater splendour. While also to us 
merely an object of curiosity and fascination, its 
brilliant coruscations are of practical utility to the 
inhabitants of polar climes. Being without the 
light of the sun in winter for months together, they 
relieve their long dreary night, compensate for the 
absence of the solar illumination, and aid in the 
discharge of the various occupations of life. 

** Even in the depth of polar night they find 

A wondrous day; enough to light the chase, 

And guide their daring steps to Finland fairs.” 
Though the meteoric display has been viewed with 
astonishment and admiration for ages, alike by the 
peasant and the philosopher, it still remains one of 
the unexplained wonders of nature. 

The term Aurora Borealis, or Northern Lights, 
Nordlichter of the Germans, properly the Northern 
Day-break, originated with Gassendi, in France, in 
the year 1621. The name alludes to the site of the 
appearance, towards the north part of the heavens, 
and to its resemblance at times to the faint streaks 
which mark the sky a little before sunrise. His- 
torical notices of the phenomenon date from the 
time of Aristotle, who undoubtedly refers to it in 
his work on meteors, describing it as occurring on 
calm nights, and comparing the exhibition to flame 
mingled with smoke, or to the distant view of burn- 
ing stubble; purple, bright red, and blood colour, 
being the predominant hues. Seneca, Pliny, and 
other classical writers, refer to the same strange 
lights aloft ; and medizval chronicles of swords 
gleaming, armies fighting, and blood flowing, in the 
night sky, are allusions to auroral displays distorted 
by the imaginations of the vulgar. 

The following “strange, terrible, and unwonted 
apparition,” observed at Hull on the night of the 
3rd of September, 1654, the anniversary of the 
battle of Worcester and the battle of Dunbar, when 
Cromwell’s second parliament was summoned to 
meet, is thus recorded by an authority of the 
place: “On a sudden the sky seemed to be ofa 
fiery colour, and there immediately appeared in the 
air, in the cast, a huge body of pikemen, several 
parties marching before as a forlorn hope. Sud- 
denly was beheld in the west another army, whieh 
seemed to march towards the eastern army with all 
possible speed. And then first there was the repre- 
sentation of some skirmishes between parties of 





There dwells the Godhead too ; there shines his wisdom’s essence, | 
His everlasting strength, his all-supporting presence. 


each army. Afterwards both parties did engage, 


| and furiously charged each other with their pikes, 
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in such dreadful sort as the beholders»were stricken |! 


with terror thereat. Both these armies appeared 
of a red colour. Within a little while, there came 
from the north-west another army, greater than 
the former, which marched directly to the place 
where the former battle was fought. This army 
was black, and here was perceived horse as well 
as foot. And nowbegan another battle, far exceeding 
the former in fierceness and cruelty. Reader, what 
interpretation thou wilt make of this apparition I 
know not, neither shall I add anything of my own to 
the relation ; only take notice and believe it. It is 
no fiction nor scarecrow, but a thing real, and far be- 
yond what is here reported.” 

Although we may smile at the panics that have 
been sometimes caused by auroral displays, not 
the less solemn is the remembrance of the Divine 
power which regulates all the wonderful phenomena 
of the natural world. “Tf,” says the pious Hervey, 
in his “ Meditations,” “if this waving brightness 
which plays so innocently over our heads be so 
amazing to multitudes, what inexpressible con- 
sternation must overwhelm unthinking mortals 
when the general conflagration commences! Oh! 
how shall I, or others, stand undismayed amidst 
the glare of a burning world, unless the Lord 
Jehovah be our defence ? How shall we be upheld 
in security when the globe itself is sinking in a 
fiery ruin, unless the Rock of Ages be our sup- 


! 





port ?” 
Auroral appearances are so very diversified, that 
is is impossible to inelude every particular in a brief | 


and general statement. 
are commonly conspicuous in localities where the 
meteoric lights have the most distinct character, and 


But the following features 


are revealed in their full glory. A cloud or haze 
is first seen in the north region of the heavens, 
which gradually becomes darker, but has very little 
density, as the stars are sometimes beheld shining 
brightly through it. This cloud assumes the form 
of a circular segment, resting at each corner on the 
horizon. It is soon surrounded by a broad lumin- 
ous arch, usually ofa bluish-white colour, which re- 
mains visible for several hours, but is in a state of 
constant motion. It rises and falis, extends towards 
the east and towards the west, or breaks in one 
part, then in another. From this arch, rays shoot 
forth with the rapidity of lightning one after an- 
other towards the zenith, where they unite to form 


the so-called covona, or crown, which encircles the 


summit of the heavenly canopy. But it is only in 
rare instances that a perfect crown or circle ap- 
pears. The grandeur of the spectacle has then at- 
tained its maximum; and from this time the lights 
become faint and intermittent, till they entirely 
fade from the sky. A strong tremulous motion from 
end to end is almost always observable in the rays, 
comparable to the convolutions of a snake, or the 
flutter of a ribbon agitated by the wind. They 
have hence acquired the name of the “ merry 
dancers” in the Shetlands, while viewed with awe 
by rude Indian tribes as the spirits of their fathers 
roaming through the land of souls. 

To conceive aright of the magnificence of the 
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display, where its greatest splendour is seen, the 
effect of colour must be remembered. The arches 
are sometimes gray, gold yellow, white bounded by 
a fringe of yellow, or nearly black passing into 
violet blue. The rays are steel gray, yellowish 
gray, pea-green, celandine green, gold yellow, violet 
blue, rose red, and blood red. When the latter 
colour has been prominent, rustic sages have 
shaped the crimson beams into aérial conflicts. 


“ Fierce, fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks and squadrons, and right form of war.” 


Maupertuis describes a very remarkable aurora, 
seen in Lapland, December 18th, 1786, when an 
extensive region of the heavens was tinged with 
such a lively red that the whole constellation of 
Orion seemed as if dipped in blood. He adds, that 
he observed only two of these red coloured lights 
in that country, where they are exceedingly rare, 
although the variety of tints is very great. Hence 
they are regarded by the natives as of portentous 
omen. But redauroras have of late years been seen 
in the Shetlands, in many parts of Scotland, and 
in England from the north to the south extremity. 
One of a fine blood colour was seen at 10 P. M. 
October 24th, 1847, when, such was the vigilamce of 
our metropolitan firemen, that they set out in various 
directions to extinguish the celestial blaze! A crim- 
son aurora was seen October 18th, 1848, when Taurus 
was magnificently red. The intensity of the light 
varies from a faint radiance to a lustre nearly 
equalling that of the moon. Mr. Lowe, of High- 
field House, remarks: “9 h. 36 m.—Could read the 
words, ‘The Times, Friday, April 9th, 1858’ ” An 
aurora afforded Dr. Dalton sufficient light to read 
by onan cveningwn the middle of October, at eight 
o'clock. Lowenhérn recognised the phenomenon 
in bright sunshine. 

In the interval between September, 1858, and 
April, 1839, M. Lottin, an officer of the French 
navy, and member of a scientific mission sent to 
the northern seas, observed nearly a hundred and 
fifty meteors of this class. ‘They were most fre- 
quent from the 17th of November to the 25th of 
January, being the period during which the sun 
was constantly below the horizon. During this 
space of time, sixty-four auroras were visible, be- 
sides many which a clouded sky concealed from 
the eye, but the presence of which was indicated 
by the disturbances produced upon the magnetic 
needle. On one occasion, while on the north coast 
of Norway, a light fog appeared between four and 
eight o'clock p.., which became coloured on its 
upper edge, being fringed with the light of the 
meteor rising behind it. This border at length took 
the form of a regular are, of a pale yellow colour, 
and swelled slowly upwards. Rays streamed from 
it, sometimes instantaneously, sometimes gradually, 
of very various length, but all converging to the 
same point of the heavens. Now they quivered like 
a leaf in the breeze; anon they curved like the folds 
of a serpent. The base of the rays was blood-red, 
the middle pale emerald, and the remainder clear 
yellow. Waves of differently coloured light also 
occasionally intermingled with the rays. “ Let it 





then be imagined that all these vivid rays of light 
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issue forth with splendour, subject to continual and 
sudden variations in their length and brightness; 
that these beautiful red and green tints colour them 
at intervals; that waves of light undulate over 
them ; and, in fine, that the vast firmament presents 
one immense and magnificent dome of light, re- 
posing on the snow-covered base supplied by the 
ground—which itself serves as a dazzling frame for 
a sea calm and black as a pitchy lake—and some 
idea, though an imperfect one, may be obtained of 
the splendid spectacle which presents itself to him 
who witnesses the aurora from the Bay of Alten.” 

Various results of calculation have been given as 
to the elevation of auroral phenomena. Early 
observers were disposed to fix the seat beyond the 
limits of our atmosphere. But this hypothesis is 
clearly untenable, from the fact of the earth’s diurnal 
motion having no effect upon the apparent position 
of the luminous display; and while thus partaking 
the rotation of the globe, other circumstances in- 
timate its purely terrestrial character. Heights 
ranging from the region of the lower clouds to 500 
miles and more above the surface, have been esti- 
mated for different exhibitions. The wide geo- 
graphical area over which the same aurora has 
occasionally been seen, undoubtedly involves a very 
considerable altitude. Thus, ome example, that of 
the 3rd of September, 1839, was observed in the 
Isle of Skye, by M. de Saussure; at Paris by the 
astronomers of the Observatory; at Asti, in the 
Sardiniam States, by M. Quetelet; at Newhaven, in 
Connecticut, by Mr. Herrick; smd at New Orleans by 
credible witnesses. "The remarkably fine display of 
the year 1716, seen by Halley, and described by him 
in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” was observed 
all over Europe, from the confines of Russia on the 
east, to Ircland on the west. On the other hand, 
tne evidence is equally decisive at times in favour 
of a low elevation. A brilliant aurora was seen by 
Mr. Farquharson, the minister of Alford, in Aber- 
deenshire, on the 29th of December, 1829, from eight 
to half-past eleven in the evening, above a thick 
bank of clouds, which covered the tops of the hills 
to the northward of his residence, and which never 
rose tu any great altitude above the horizon. The 
same aurora was secn in the zenith, at a quarter 
past nine, by Mr. Paul, another minister, at Tully- 
nessle, only two miles north of Alford, so that its 
height could not have exceeded that of the summit 
of Ben Nevis. Captain Parry, during his third 
voyage, observed an aurora even between. the hills 
and his ship, anchored at Port Bowen. 

The sudden glare and rapid bursts of these won- 
drous aerial fires render it difficult to imagine them 
altogether without the accompaniment of explosive 
sounds. In fact, hissing, rustling, murmuring, and 
crackling noises are reported by the Copper Indians, 
Crees, and Esquimaux; by Henderson in Iceland; 
Hearne at the mouth of the Coppermine river; and 
Gmelin in Siberia. The latter states that, on the 


confines of the icy sea, the spectral forms appear 
like rushing armies; and that the hissing, crack- 
ling noises so terrify the hunters and their dogs, 
that, overcome with terror, they fall prostrate to 
the ground. But the counter testimonies are s0 
numerous and influential as to engender the sus- 
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picion of some mistake. 
hours on the ice listening, without catching the 


Captain Lyon stood for 


faintest sonnd. Parry, Franklin, and Richardson, 
in polar regions; Thienemann, in Iceland; Gieseke, 
in Greenland; Lottin and Brevais, near the North 
Cape; Wrangel and Anjou, on the coast of the 
Arctic Ocean, observed the aurora thousands of 
times, and bear witness to the complete noiseless- 
ness ofthe spectacle. Perhaps the following remark 
by Lieutenant Hood explains the discrepancy : 
“We repeatedly heard a hissing noise like that of 
musket balls passing through the air, which seemed 
to proceed from the aurora; but Mr. Wentzel 
assured us that this noise was occasioned by severe 
cold succeeding mild weather, and acting upon the 
surface of the snow previously melted in the sun’s 
rays.” Humboldt quaintly remarks, that auroras 
have become less noisy since their features have 
been more accurately noted. 

‘here is reason to believe, though the fact is 
perfectly inscrutable, that auroral visitations have a 
character of periodicity, being rare through a certain 
eycle of years, and common through another, while 
remarkable also for splendour and peculiar com- 
binations of form and colour. Prior to the beginning 
of the last century, the luminosity was considered 
a great rarity by the inhabitants of Upsal, in Sweden, 
a country in which it has since been an ordinary 
spectacle. Nothing is more usual now in Iceland 
than the fantastic flickering glare; but Torfieus, 


the historian of Denmark, an Icelander, who wrote | 


in 1706, records his remembrance of the time when 
it was an object of terror in his native island. 
Halley tells us that, when he observed the great 
aurora of 1716, he had begun to despair of ever 
secing one at all, for nothing of the kind had oc- 
curred in England for upwards of eighty years, or 
of the same magnitude for nearly a century and a 
half, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. On the 
occasion referred to, the afternoon was very serene 
and calm. As it began to grow dark, about seven 
o'clock, an unusual illumination appeared in the 
heavens, streaming out of a dusky cloud low down 
towards the horizon in the north-east. Halley was 
spending the evening in the house of a friend, and 
was not aware of what was passing without till 
between nine and ten. He was speedily out of 
doors at a favourable gazing station, and continued 
watching the extraordinary scene to its termination, 
after midnight, with the interest and admiration 
natural to a man of science and of taste. The con- 
verging streamers formed a well-defined corona 
near the zenith. “Some likened it,” he states, “to 
that representation of glory wherewith our painters 
in churches surround the holy name of God; others 
to those radiating stars with which the breasts of 
the Knights of the most noble Order of the Garter 
are adorned; many compared it to the concave of 
the great cupola of St. Paul’s.” Owing to the near 
coincidence, in point of time, of the grand appari- 
tion with the execution of the unfortunate Earl of 
Derwentwater, for his part in the rebellion of the 
previous year, it was long remembered by the 
northern peasantry under the name of the “ Der- 
wentwater Lights.” Courtly sycophants of the 
House of Hanover did not fail to recognise the 





meteor as a kind of celestial inanguration of the 
new dynasty. 

Auroral gleams continued increasing in brilliancy 
and frequency to the middle of the century, when 
there was a temporary retrogression. Another 
period of visitation dates from the year 1827. Fine 
exhibitions occurred in the autumns of 1847-8, also 
in the spring of 1858; and it may be noticed that 
they ushered in the remarkably exceptional weather 
of the last eighteen months. “ All over the world,” 
says Admiral Fitzroy, referring to the early autumn 
of 1859, “not only in the arctic but in the antarctic 
regions; in Australia, South America, the West 
Indies, Bermudas, and elsewhere, aurore and 
meteors were unusually prevalent; and they were 
more remarkable in their features and appearances 
than had been noticed for many years. There was 
also an extraordinary disturbance of currents along 
telegraphic wires. Submarine wires were unusually 
disturbed, and this was followed within two or three 
days by great commotions in the atmosphere, or by 
some remarkable change.” In September, marked 
magnetic disturbances were noted at Kew; and 
towards the close of October, that series of storms 
commenced, with prevailing ungenial weather, the 
like of which has not been recorded in our annals. 
It is desirable to notice concurrent physical facts, 
though their precise relations may not be under- 
stood, and they may have no relation at all except 
as closely coinciding in their occurrence. 

Contrary to an old opinion upon the subject, the 
same phenomenon adorns the sky of the southern 
hemisphere; and there it must be designated Aurora 
Australis, the Southern Lights, Siidlichter of the 
Germans. But, as appearing in the direction of both 
poles, the term Aurora Polaris, or Polar Lights, 
would be the most appropriate style. Don Antonio 
Ulloa, off Cape Horn, in the year 1745, witnessed 
the first appearance of the kind to Europeans in 
that region. Captain Cook also saw it in the 
night-sky of the south. In the narrative of his 
second voyage, it is remarked that, on the 17th of 
February, 1773, “a beautiful phenomenon was 
observed in the heavens. It consisted of long 
columns of a clear white light, shooting up from 
the horizon to the eastward, almost to the zenith, 
and spreading gradually over the whole southern 
part of the sky. These columns sometimes bent 
sideways at their upper extremity, and though in 
most respects similar to the northern lights, yet 
differed from them in being always of a whitish 
colour, whereas ours assume various tints, especially 
those of a purple and fiery hue. The stars were 
sometimes hid by, and sometimes faintly to be seen 
through, the substance of these southern lights.” 
Subsequent voyagers in high southerly latitudes 
have given descriptions of the Aurora Australis— 
as M. Simonoff, the astronomer to Bellinghausen’s 
expedition, and Sir James Clark Ross. These 
southern lights have been seen more than once in 
England, while the northern lights have been caught 
sight of as far as latitude 45° in the opposite 
hemisphere. 

Various circumstances show the aurora to be 
unquestionably a meteor of the electro-magnetic 
class. Its light may be very correctly imitated by 
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passing a current of electricity through an exhausted 
yeceiver; and while irregular movements of the 
magnetic needle accompany its appearance, the 
coruscations are most intense near the magnetic 
poles. ‘The general conclusion may therefore be 
sdopted, that the equilibrium being disturbed in 
the distribution of terrestrial magnetism, it is re- 
stored by a discharge attended by the evolution of 
light—the flashes of a magnetic storm—in the same 
way as in the electrical storm, the forked light- 
ning indicates the restoration of the disturbed 
equilibrium in the distribution of electricity. But 
great obscurity rests upon this department of me- 
teorology ;_ and from science we pass to poctry, 
again quoting the lines of Lomonosov :— 
** Come, then, philosopher, whose privileged eye 
Reads Nature’s hidden pages and decrees ; 
Come now, an4 tell us whence, and where, and why, 
Earth’s icy regions glow with lights like these, 
That fill our souls with awe; profound inquirer, say, 
For thou dost count the stars, and trace the planets’ way. 


“ What fills with dazzling beams the illumined air ? 
What wakes the flames that light the firmament? 
The lightnings flash: there is no thunder there— 
And earth and heaven with fiery sheets are blent; 
The winter’s night now gleams with brighter, lovelier ray 
Than ever yet adorned the golden summer’s day. 


** Ts there some vast, some hidden magazine, 
Where the gross darkness flames of fire supplies ? 
Some phosphorous fabric which the mountains screen, 
Whose clouds of light above those mountains rise ? 
Where the winds rattle loud around the foaming sea, 
And lift the waves to heaven in thundering revelry ? 


** Thou knowest not! ’tis doubt, ’tis darkness all! 
Even here on earth our thoughts benighted stray, 
And all is mystery through this earthly ball— 
Who, then, can reach or read yon Milky Way ? 
Creation’s heights and depths are all unknown—untrod: 
Who, then, shall say how vast, how great creation’s God.”’ 





A TRUE TALE OF SLAVERY. 
CHAPTER IlI,—MY UNCLE’S TROUBLES—MY FURTHER EXPE- 
RIENCE OF THE DOCTOR, AND OUR PARTING. 
Wutite the events described in the foregoing chap- 
ter were transpiring, my uncle-in-law Stephen 
returned from sea. His master, Mr. B—~, was 
owner of the vessel in which he sailed; and, al- 
though he had had several chances to make his 
escape from slavery, yet he had returned on every 
voyage. ‘The doctor, who owned my aunt, forbad 
his going to see her, although they had lived to- 
gether for twenty years, and had never been known 
to quarrel. It was most cruel that they should be 
separated, not for their own, but for another's acts. 
The doctor was inexorable; they were strictly in- 
terdicted from seeing each other. ‘The only tie 
that bound my uncle to slavery was his wife, to 
whom he was truly attached. When their sacred 
union—a union holy in the sight of God, however 
desecrated by wicked men—was broken, he would 
not longer submit to the yoke. He took advantage 
of his next voyage to release himself from it, and 
he returned no more. His wife was dead to him 
—ay, worse than dead. “That which God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder,” saith those 
Scriptures which the slaveholder professes to be- 
lieve, but which he blasphemes day by day and 

hour by hour. 


At the doctor's last visit to the jail, he described 
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to me the wretchedness of the free people of colour 
in New York, and stated that they had not the com- 
forts of his slaves, and how much better off we were 
than they. TothisI said nothing. My mind was 
fully made up, that I must, in order to effect my 
escape, hide as much as possible my hatred to 
slavery, and affect a respect to my master, who- 
ever he might be. The doctor and myself knew 
each other too well for me to hope to get away 
from him. I must change owners in order to do 
that. Secondly, I had made up my mind that, let 
the condition of the coloured people of New York 
be what it might, I would rather die a free man 
than live a slave. The doctor evidently did not 
want to sell me, neither did he want to run the 
risk of losing me. Not that he had any particular 
regard for me, but he could not replace me for the 
same money that a slave-trader would give for me. 

Before he left the jail, he told me that he did not 
want to keep me in jail any longer, and would let 
me out at any time when I would get my uncle 
Mark to be security that I would not run away 
from him. When leaving, he told me to send for 
my uncle, and see if he would not do it for me. 
To all this I was dumb. I was in no particular 
hurry to get out of jail. I wanted a little time 
for serious reflection, and this was the only place 
where I could get an opportunity for it. 

A few days passed, and he heard nothing from 
me. He saw my uncle, and told him that I wanted 
to see him at the jail. He accordingly came, and 
asked me if I wished him to become my security. 
I promptly told him no; that I wanted my liberty; 
that I would make good the first opportunity to 
secure it; that he might do as he pleased; but, 
God being my helper, I would die a free man. 
This satisfied my uncle at once, that he might as 
well take the money out of his pocket and pay for 
me as to become my security; and he thought, if 1 
could get a chance to make my escape without 
bringing any expense on him, so much the better. 
Here we parted. The old doctor waited for an 
answer, but got none, which satisfied him that I 
no longer had a desire to make his shop my home. 

There were two or three slaveholders in the town, 
that would give him more for me than he could 
get from a trader, but he would not scll me to any 
one in the town. Mr. S——, who afterwards 
bought me, came to the jail, and asked me if I 
would live with him if he bought me. I told him 
that I would; but the question was not asked how 
long. 

I had been here just two months when Mr. S—— 
got a negro trader to buy the two children for my 
grandmother and me for himself. The doctor at first 
tried to bind the trader not to sell me to any one 
in the State; but this he would not agree to, say- 
ing that he sold his slaves wherever he could get the 
most for them; he finally agreed to take me out of 
town in irons, but to sell me the first chance he 
could get. Theold man did not think that he had 
bargained for me before I was sold. This im- 
portant part of the business being settled, we were 
sold, the two children for 500 dollars, I believe, and 
T for 900 dollars. The blacksmith’s tools, handcuffs, 
The 


and chain were all in readiness at the jail. 
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chain was thirty or forty feet long, with handcuffs 
every two or three feet. The slaves were handcuffed 
right and left on each side of the chain. In the 
gang there was one who was free by birth. He 
was born not more than fifty miles from Edenton. 
He had been put in jail here for some trifling 
offence; net being able to pay the fine, he was sold 
for six months or a year to William R » a 
planter, who was so cruel to him that he ran away 
from him. He was caught, and, after being flogged, 
was put in irons and set to work. He attempted 
to cut the irons off, and being caught in the act, was 
sent to jail, and finally sold to a trader. I saw 
the irons that he had been made to work in; they 
were fetters for the ankles, weighing from fifteen 
to twenty pounds in weight. 

Now we were all snugly chained up, the children 
in the cart, and the women walking behind; friends 
weeping, and taking a farewell shake of the hand— 
wives of their husbands, and parents of their chil- 








dren. I went with the gang as far as Mr. J. B. 
Ss ’3, the man that had my uncle taken in New 
York. Here the cart was stopped and the black- 


smith’s tools taken out, and Mr. L began to 
hammer away at my irons. When they were off, 
he told me to take the children and go home to 
Mr. S ; the children went to my grandmother, 
and I to Mr. § , who had purchased me for 
a body servant; but, knowing the temper of 
the doctor, who would be angry at being out- 
witted, he sent me to his plantation, where I 
stopped for three months. During that time I 
was often in town of an evening to see my grand- 
mother; and on two occasions he tried to trap me. 
What he would have done to me I know not; but 
up to the day that I left North Carolina, I never 
dared to trust myself in his power. Again and 
again he searched my grandmother’s house for my 
sister, and at length he put my uncle Mark in 
jail. After a few days he was taken before the 
magistrate. The doctor could prove nothing 
against him, and yet the magistrate made my uncle 
pay the jail fees. Had my grandmother been 
destitute of friends, as many of the coloured people 
in the Slave States are, doubtless the doctor would 
have tried to extort from my uncle my sister's hid- 
ing-place. It was for this purpose he wanted to 
get hold of me, for, with oaths of the most dread- 
ful kind, he told me he would butcher me. I had 
seen too much of his cruelty to doubt his purpose. 











CHAPTER IV.—MY NEW MASTER’S PLANTATION—MY MEDICAL 
PRACTICE AMONG THE SLAVES—MY SISTER'S HIDING- 
PLACE. 

Dvurixeé the three months that I was on the planta- 

tion, my master changed overseers. The last one 

was a member of a Christian church. He was 
particularly fond of two things, namely, singing 
hymns and flogging slaves; but he had been tojd 
to spare me from the lash. I could see that it went 
very much against his wishes to do so. Soon after 
this overseer came on the plantation, my master 
took me into town to live with him. He had one 
brother and a sister, who were both subject to fits, 
returning about every four weeks. When his 
brother Dr, M, E. S—— was sick with them, I 
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stopped by him for a few days, until the illness 
was over. His sister died soon after I went to live 
with him. My work had never been very hard, 
neither had I known, as many do, the want of food; 
and as for the lash, from a boy I had declared that 
I would never carry its stripes upon my back. It 
is true my condition was much bettered with my 
new master; but I was happier only as I could 
see my chance for escape clearer. At length I 
grew sick of myself in acting the deceitful part of 
a slave, and pretending love and friendship where I 
had none. Unpleasant as it was thus to act, yet, 
under the circumstances in which I was placed, IL 
feel that I have done no wrong in so doing; I did 
everything that I could to please my master, who 
treated me with as much kindness as I could ex- 
pect from any one to whom I was a slave. 

Having been so long with Dr. N » my master 
thought me quite capable of visiting the sick slaves 
on the plantation. This part of my work caused 
the overseer much unpleasantness; he would some- 
times want to give them oil, or something of the 
kind, saying they were not sick; at other times he 
would say they were well enough to go to work, 
and if they were too sick to work, they were too 
sick to eat. Knowing that he would not strike me 
for having my own way in what I was sent there 
for—to see if they were sick and give them what 
they needed—I took great pleasure in differing with 
him on all occasions when I thought my patient 
dangerously ill. My judgment in regard to such 
diseases as are most common on a plantation was 
considered very good for one of my age; so much 
so, that a young planter who was studying medicine 
at the time, offered my master one thousand five 
hundred dollars for me. 'The way I came to know 
this was thus: he asked me one day if I wanted to 
be sold. This woke up alittle of the old feeling, and 
I had almost forgotten myself for a minute. “No, 
sir,’ I said, “I am not anxious to be sold, but I 
know I have got to serve some one.’ Here he 
made me a promise which [I shall never forget, 
though it was not consoling to me. He said, 
“ You shall not serve any one after me: I have been 
offered a very handsome price for you; but I don’t 
want to sell you.” ‘True, I was glad to hear him 
say that I should serve no one after him; this 
required a little consideration; he was but a few 
years older than me, and to wait for him to die 
looked to me too much like giving a man who was 
in want of his daily bread a cheque on the bank to 
be paid when he is dead. ‘To have prayed for his 
death would have been wrong; to have killed him 
would have been worse; so, finally, I concluded to 
let him live as long as the Lord was willing he 
should, and I would get off as soon as possible. 
My pride would not allow me to let a man feed and 
clothe me for nothing; I would work the ends of my 
fingers off first. 

J have said nothing about Mr. S ’s plantation 
slaves; I have only spoken of his treatment to me. 
I am willing to acknowledge kindness, even in a 
slaveholder, wherever I have seen it; but had he 
treated all of his slaves as he treated me, the pro- 
bability is that they would have been of as little 
value to him as I was. Some may try to make 
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out of this a case of ingratitude; but I do not feel 
myself under the slightest obligation to any one 
who holds me against my will, though he starved 
himself to feast me. Doubtless he meant to do me 
a good turn; but he put it off too far. I appre- 
ciated his kindness, and endeavoured to be as use- 
ful as I could. 

At this time my condition was so much better 
than my sister’s, that I had almost ceased to speak 
of leaving in the presence of my grandmother ; for 
there is an inexpressible feeling in the breast of a 
woman who has lost child after child, whether it 
has been taken by force or by the hand of death, 
that makes her cling with tighter grasp to the last 
one. No doubt many of my readers can picture to 
themselves the force of the prayers and tears of a 
pious mother under such trials. My uncle Joseph 
was gone, she knew not where, and my sister was 
so closely pursued that they were obliged to hide 
her in the house between the roof and the ceiling. 
‘They are now beyond the reach of the slave power, 
or I would not dare to tell how this was done. 

My grandmother’s house had seven rooms—two 
upper rooms, and five on the lower floor: on the 
west side there was a piazza. On the east side 
there were two rooms, with a lobby leading to the 
centre of the house. ‘I'he room on the left on en- 
tering the lobby was used as a store-room; the 
ceiling of this room was of boards, the roof was 
shingled ;- the space between the roof and ceiling 
was from three and a half to four feet in height, 
running off to a point. My uncle made acupboard 
in one corner of this room, with the top attached to 
the ceiling. The part of the board that covered 
the top of the cupboard was cut and made into a 
trap-door; the whole of it was so small and neatly 
done that no one would have believed it to be what 
it was—the entrance to her hiding-place. Every- 
thing that she received was put in that little cup- 
board. One of the upper rooms was lathed and 
plastered; a hole was broken in the wall, through 
which she could speak to my uncle or grandmother ; 
and, to prevent her losing the use of her limbs, 
the windows were sometimes closed that she might 
come down and walk about the room. When she 
was sick, I visited her, and gave her such medicines 
as she needed. After my uncle-in-law left, Uncle 
Mark knew of no one in whom to confide; he was 
suspected by the doctor, and narrowly watched 
wherever he went; and although he could hear 
nothing of her, he somehow seemed to think that 
she had not made her escape. During the short 
time that my sister was on the plantation, she saw 
one of the women so cruelly whipped that she died 
in a few days: it was done by James N , the 
doctor’s son. These are called isolated cases; but 
we shall never know the wrongs that have been 
perpetrated in the slave states of America, until the 
oppressor and the oppressed shall stand before the 
Judge of all the world. The doctor’s wife was as 
anxious as himself to get my sister again, and 
made promises of handsome presents to the slaves 
if they would try to find out where she was, but to 
no effect. She remained in that strange place of 
concealment six years and eleven months before 
she could get away! 
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CiviLizED man has long since become, all over the 
world, a writing animal. ‘The ancient Greeks and 
Romans penned their ideas on tablets of wax or 
brass, or else on films prepared from the Egyptian 
water weed papyrus. ‘I'he Cingalese of to-day re- 
mind us of what the Greeks and Romans did long 
ago—scratching their fantastic but elegant char- 
acters on the silicious covering of palm leaves, or, 
when more than ordinarily luxurious, on thin plates 
of metal—silver or gold, for instance—as_ many 
examples to be found in the Museum of the Royal 
Asiatic Society amply testify. Now, it stands to 
reason that engraved writing, as one may term it, 
must needs be a tedious affair. Having once seen 
a copper or steel plate engraver at work, the reader 
will not doubt what we say. Engraved writing 
might have done very well for a Roman poet of the 
Augustan age, especially such a poet as Horace, 
who advised candidates for poetic approbation to 
keep their manuscripts seven years before trying 
to find a publisher! and, what is more important 
as regards the matter we are dealing with, he en- 
joined the precept, seepe vertere stylwm, whilst com- 
posing the ms. Now, the expression scpe verteie 
stylum, translated literally, means to turn the stylus 
or writing instrument about frequently. Under- 
stood as Horace meant the sentence to be under- 
stood, it simply means obliteration, erasure; the 
fact being, that the stylum, or classic writing-tool, 
was sharp at one end, and armed with a sort of 
cutting edge at the other. If, then, what an author 
had written on wax or metal chanced to dissatisfy 
him, he had only to turn his stylum about—vertere 
stylum—and the words might presently be erased 
and obliterated; whence also the expression of tabul« 
rasa, a deleted table or writing surface. 

The Cingalese and some other Asiatic people are 
in the habit of adopting a peculiar sort of book- 
binding, one well adapted to meet the case of books 
written by the engraved process. The similitude 
of a Venetian blind will readily convey to the reader 
an idea of the sort of bookbinding to which allusion 
is made. In the British Museum, and more pav- 
ticularly in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, 
books of this sort may be noted, the material in 
most cases being palm leaf, not unfrequently, how- 
ever, metal. ‘The Greeks and Romans do not 
appear to have adopted this style of book-binding. 
Tablets amongst them were usually reserved either 
for first compositions—just after the fashion of 
slates at the present time—or else, as is our custom 
at present, for inscriptions designed to be perma- 
nent, such as votive tablets, epitaphs, and the like. 
For book-work, the ancient Greeks and Romans 
either used papyrus rolls, or else sheets of vellum ; 
as for paper, though it would appear to have been 
manufactured in China from time immemorial, the 
Saracens are believed to have first made it known 
in Europe. Whether of papyrus, or vellum, or 


paper, the material no longer lends itself to the 
engraved style of writing; ink becomes a necessity, 
and black has ever been recognised as the most 
desirable colour for ink. 

Now comes a very important question. 
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is the best black material out of which to manu- 
facture ink—the best, that is to say, in every 
respect? Firstly, what black is that which can 
best resist atmospheric influences, which is most 
uncongenial to roguery, and which can neither be 
erased nor expunged, nor chemically obliterated ? 
Now, there can be no question whatever but that, 
if no other point were arrived at than the ones 


just detailed, carbon or charcoal, in some form or | 


other, would be the most desirable thing out of 
which to make black ink. 
than finely powdered charcoal mingled with gum ; 
and printers’ and engravers’ ink each owes its 
blackness to animal charcoal, called ivory black, 
mingled with thick oil. Now, every librarian knows 
that printers’ ink is proof against every chemical 
influence: acids will not touch it, neither will 
alkalis. Printed ink marks may be erased, of 
course, but that process does not involve destruction 
of ink, so much as of paper. ‘The stains of writing 
ink may be usually removed again and again, when 
distributed over printed matter, leaving the latter 
untouched. If writing ink contain charcoal in any 
form, this remark, however, does not hold good. 
Public librarians know the indelible nature of char- 
coal ink so well, that they studiously avoid it. The 
ink, for example, supplied to readers in the British 
Museum Library is prepared with special reference 
to its easy extraction by chemical means, if, as 
often happens, a book should get blotted; hence, it 
would be highly impolitic for a lawyer to pen any 
important document in the Library of the British 
Museum with ink there supplied. 

Inks, considered in reference to the mere liquid 
part of them, or “vehicle,” as chemists say, may be 
divided into oil inks and water inks. He who 
would like to sce with his own eyes what oil ink 
resciubles, may study the appearance of printers’ ink, 
or, failing that, of ordinary black house-paint. Ink 
of this sort works well enough from the point of a 
brush, and it is not very intractable when a blunt 
pointed reed pen is in question; but with quill pens 
it is very difficult to use, and with metallic pens 
impossible. 

All writing inks now used are water inks, because 
of their ready flowing quality. As the world grows 
older, writers somehow grow more impetuous. 
Fancy a Greek or Roman sub-editor tranquilly pre- 
paring his copy with oily ink and a camel's hair 
brush! Nevertheless, had there existed editors 
and sub-editors in the time of Demosthenes, they 
would have had to work in that fashion—if, indeed, 
the modern literary use of paste and scissors had 
not been invented. Herculanenm—that strange 
witness which has solved so many doubts be- 
queathed to us by classic antiquity—Herculaneun 
has settled affirmatively whether the ancients used 
oily writing inks. Out of the subterranean vaults 
of that lava-flooded city came forth to light 
one day, an inkstand having a small quantity of 
ink in it, which on examination proved merely a 
rich oil mingled with lamp black. The lamp black 
was ground up with oil, as is the custom now fol- 
lowed in making black paint; by remembering 
which, one can understand the meaning of Demos- 


thenes when he taunts his great rival, Adschines, | 
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for having been compelled in his youth, through 
poverty, to sweep the school, sponge the benches, 
and grind the ink. 

A sort of reflection appears to be cast on the 
boasted progress of mankind in the operative arts, 
when the fact is brought prominently before us, 
that manuscripts written before the tenth century 
have for the most part retained the original black- 
ness of their ink, whilst documents written since 


| that period for the most part show indubitable 


Indian ink is little else | 





signs of perishing or perishableness, so far as re- 
lates to their ink. Many, doubtless, who peruse 
this need not go beyond their own family records 
for proof of that here stated. Many a letter penned 
not more than ten years ago shows unmistakeable 
signs of perishableness as to its ink. Why is this ? 
How comes it that ancient and medieval people 
could manufacture permanent inks, whilst we, with 
all our boasted .chemical resources, so often fail ? 
The answer is plain enough. Fast writing is a 
desideratum as well as permanence of writing. 
Now, fast writing involves easy flowing, and easy 
flowing demands a thin ink. Charcoal may be 
powdered very fine, and it may be suspended for a 
time in gum water, or thick material similarly mu- 
cilaginous, but it cannot be dissolved; and herein lies 
at once the difficulties of using it, and the perma- 
nence of it when used. The liquid modern inks 
are in point of fact dye-stuffs, and the processes 
of dyeing were very little understood previously to 
the tenth century. 

Tt would be an endless task to set about de- 
scribing the composition of writing inks as at pre- 
sent used: a few general indications must there- 
fore suffice. Japan inks, as they are called, one 
and all contain charcoal in some form orother. To 
keep the charcoal in suspension, gum, or other 
glutinous matter, is present of necessity ; whence 
arises the glazy surface produced by japan ink. 
Since the dawn of the stcel pen era, japan inks 
have been gradually falling into disuse. Almost 
vithout exception the freely flowing inks, suitable 
for steel pens, are mere dye-stuffs. To flow freely 
is a great boon always; but permanence in some 
cases is even more indispensable. When perma- 
nency is required, let the writer beware of easy 
flowing inks. 

As regards the tribe of fancy inks, the ancients 
had theirs, as we have ours. The sacrun encaus- 
tum, for example, was a purple ink, the composition 
of which was kept a profound secret, and which 
was only employed by the Roman emperors for 
signing documents. Death was the penalty for 
obtaining this ink, or even endeavouring to obtain 
it, from the vigilant officers in whose custody it was 
preserved. This edict remained in force from a. D. 
470 to 1452; except that in the twelfth century the 
privilege of using it was extended to members of 
the imperial family, and in some cases to the great 
officers of state. Doubtless this ink was no other 
than the celebrated Tyrian purple, extracted from a 
shell-fish. Green ink was especially reserved for 
signatures of the guardians of the Greek emperors 
whilst their wards were minors. 

And now a final word or two, and they shall be 
practical. If ink writing have faded from any 
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cause whatever, let not the possessor despair, even 
though the writixg be totally illegible. Chemical 
art can frequently restore that faded black by ap- 
plication of proper treatment. No mere routine 
direction will suffice: the treatment suitable in the 
case of one faded ink, would be fatal in the case of 
another. The chemist alone can decide, and to him 
the full responsibility should be given. 


/ * ° a 
Original Fables. 
THE PANIC; OR, WHAT'S IT ALL ABOUT? 


 Wirat’s it all about ?” said one of Mrs. Sell’s ducks to 
her friend, as they listened to a splashing noise in the 
little brook dam. 

“T cannot think,” quacked Ducky; “let’s go and see.” 

And they sailed down the brook to the place, and 
found a great piece of wood which had fallen across the 
bank, and the water was splashing over it. The rest of 
the ducks, seeing these two in such a hurry to get to 
this spot, followed, supposing some fresh plan of opera- 
tions for the day was being projected, or that a new nest 
of snails had been discovered. So they waddled into the 
brook, and swam off in the same direction. 

It was difficult for their two companions to persuade 
them of the truth; and they all quacked so loud in their 
inquiries, that a hen, who was taking her ten little 
chickens for a morning walk, told them to remain very 
quiet under the wall, while she went to the water-side to 
see what was the matter, and to mind and not touch the 
corn that would be thrown down for them, till she 
returned. 

Whether her cluckirg and the increased quacking were 
favoured by the wind I can’t say, but the sound went 
over the churchyard into Freek the shepherd’s garden, 
where Drover lay dozing in the sun. He started up, 
pricked up his ears, and bounded across the churchyard. 

A cow that was grazing in the lane, seeing him 
scamper at such a rate, thought it wise to follow him; 
so, having filled her mouth, she walked deliberately 
round the corner to the place that Drover seemed to 
make for. In his way he saw the potter’s horse stand- 
ing in the Bede House close. ‘ Hey, Drover,” said the 
horse, “ what’s the matter?” 

“Who knows?” said Drover; “I’m going to see. 
** Don’t you hear the noise ?” 

So the horse went up to the edge of the close, and 
looked over on to the brook; but, being old and tired, he 
couldn’t make up his mind to go any nearer. 

“Have you heard ?” said an old crow. 

“ What?” said the others. 

“Oh, such a noise! A fight, I should think. I saw 
Drover running as if to break his neck, and the old cow 
and the potter’s horse are on the road, and I don’t know 
who besides.” 

* Oh, let’s go by all means,” said the crows. So they 
flew off, and took possession of the willows that hung 
over the brook. 

“What fun!” said a sparrow; “the crows have gone 
to see some grand doings somewhere: let us go too.” 
And away went a whole flock of sparrows, who had been 
busy a minute before with the vicar’s currant-bushes. 

“ Very remarkable!” said an old jackdaw. ‘ What i 
can be about I cannot divine. I propose, my brethren, 
to call a meeting, and consult upon measures adequate 
to the occasion.” And so all the jackdaws might be 
seen coming out of their holes in the church tower, and 
ranging themselves solemnly along the ledge near the 
top, on the side facing the brook. 

“Ts it an invasion of the French?” said one. “Is it 
® company of masons corsing to repair the church ?” 
said another; “ that would vastly more interfere with us 
and our nests.” 

Now, just as Drover got to the brook, the two ducks, 
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having convinced their friends that there was no secret 
cause for their movement, the whole party were sailin 
calmly down the stream, and the quacking had com- 
pletely ceased. 

“What’s it all about?” said Drover to the last of 
them. 

“ What ?” said the duck. 

“Why, the noise,” said Drover. 

* Nothing!” said the duck. 

“Nothing!” said the hen, going back to her chickens. 

“Nothing!” said Drover, with a mixture of contempt 
and vexation at having had his run for nothing. 

“Did he say nothing, Mr. Drover?” said the old cow, 
who immediately proceeded to graze again. 

“Nothing!” called out the old horse from over the 
wall. “ How glad I am I didn’t go any further!” 

“Nothing! nothing!” jabbered the sparrows. ‘ What 
fan! Only think of taking in all these good folks.” And 


| off they flew to the currant trees again. 


“Nothing!” said the crows, who flew over to Mrs. 
Sell’s yard to pick up the corn that was put for the 
chickens. 

“Nothing!” said the daws. ‘ How exceedingly imper- 
tinent to make such a fuss about nothing !” 

“Very!” said Kitty Keelby’s old brindled cat, who had 
been feasting on some of the deserted chickens, while 
their mother was gone to find out “what the noise was 
all about.” And so the water went on splashing over 
the wood; but there was an end of the wonder. 


MORE WINTER BEFORE SPRING. 


 SprinG is coming,” said a celandine, peeping from under 
a hedge. 

“Ts it really ?” said athrush ; “then I must look after 
my nest. But who told you so?” 

“The Sun. When he came this morning, he looked so 
lovingly on me, that I opened at once to see him, and a 
soft breath of air was playing all around: besides, the 
violet is quite ready to show her pretty face, and I can 
smell her perfume even here.” 

The thrush shook his head. 
said to the violet. 

* Yes,” said the violet. 

“ How do you know ?” asked the thrush. 

* By the soft dew that hung on me this morning, which 
the sun kissed away. Wait till to-morrow, and you shall 
see all my buds open.” 

“Is spring coming?” said the thrush to a daisy, that 
showed her bricht round face on the turf. 

“No, I think not,” said the daisy ; “ not yet.” 

“How so?” said the thrush; “Celandine and Violet 
assure me it is.” 

“ Celandine and Violet are young and inexperienced,” 
said the daisy. “I have weathered the winter, and 
know well that it is not over. The sun kissed me and tho 
south wind blew at Christmas, but I knew full well it was 
not to be depended upon; and, although he was kind 
this morning as he was then, and a breeze just as gentle 
blew, winter is not past—take my word for it.” 

The thrush told the celandine end violet what the daisy 
said, 

“Mere croaking,” said Celandine. 

“Some people are given to forebode,” said the violet. 

The thrush hopped about ; he wished to believe them, 
but couldn’t help thinking the daisy was right. 

That night a sharp frost set in, and killed the celan- 
dine and the violet, and a deep snow soon buried them. 
The thrush could hardly find a hip or a haw for his 
dinner. When the snow melted, the daisy was there on 
the turf. The sun was shining and the south wind 
blowing; the thrush, half-starved, was pecking about for 
worms. 

“You'll believe me now, won’t_ you?” said the daisy. 
“Take my advice, and don’t begin to build yet: there 
will be more winter before spring comes.” 

The thrush hopped over the graves of Celandine and 


“Ts spring coming ?” he 


| Violet, and sang a little twittering requiem, and then 


flew back to his hole to wait fer building time. 
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